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A PEAL OF DIVING-BELLS. 
“ In the deep, deep sea.”—Song. 

Tuat ‘charming poet, and very pleasant prose-writer, 
Thomas Miller, in a lively piece of banter upon the scien- 
tific colour of the age, facetely says: “ Ariel need no 
longer sing 

‘ Full fathom five thy father lies ;’ 

for the Diving-bell would speedily reach him, and all the 
sooner if his bones were made of coral.” Probably, Shak- 
speare knew nothing of the Diving-bell, though used 
in Europe before his time, viz. in the year 1508; and it 
is mentioned, but obscurely, by Aristotle, a.c. 325. The 
first-named instance of its use is stated to have been 
at Cadiz, in the presence of Charles V., when two Greeks 
descended in it to a considerable depth ; and it is described 
as “a very large kettle, suspended by ropes, with the 
mouth downwards, and planks to sit on fixed in the middle 
of its concavity.” The next recorded use of the Diving- 
bell is that in 1642, when it appears by the journal of 
Governor Winthrop, that one Edward Bedell, of Boston, 
used the bell to weigh a vessel called the Mary Rose, 
which had sunk the previous year. Bedell employed two 
tubs, “ upon which were hanged so many wolets (six 
hundred pounds) as would sink them to the ground.” 
The experiment succeeded perfectly, and the guns, ballast, 
goods, hull, &c., were all transported into shoal-water, 
and recovered. The credit of almost every great invention 
is disputed, so that we are not surprised to find that of the 
Diving-bell in the mist of error. In the United States of 
America there is a popular notion that the Diving-bell 
was invented by Sir William Phipps; whereas he was 
merely one of the persons who employed it early ; and the 
invention, if not of the age of Aristotle, is of nearly a 
century before Phipps’ birth. This may he a harmless 
hoax in America; but, it has been exploded by an 
American writer, Cooper, in his History of the Navy of the 
United States. The next mention of the Diving-bell is, 
we believe, in 1669, when it is said to have been used on 
the coast of Mull, in searching for the wreck of part of the 
Armada. 

Dr. Halley, when Secretary to the Royal Society, 
drew up a very interesting account of his improvement of 
the Diving-bell, or “ the Art of Living under Water.” 
It is too long for quotation here; but we will glance at 
the facts. He first tells us that the divers for sponges in 
the Archipelago helped themselves by carrying down 
sponges dipped in oil in their mouths—a very small sup- 
ply, “ since by experiment it is found that a gallon of air, 
included in a bladder, and by a pipe reciprocally inspired 
and expired by the lungs of @ man, will become unfit for 
any further respiration in little more than one minute of 
time. Next were contrived double flexible pipes, to cir- 
culate the air down into a cavity enclosing the diver as 
with armour, to bear off the pressure of the water, and tc 
allow his breast to dilate on inspiration; the fresh air 
being forced down by one of the pipes with bellows or other- 
wise, and returning by the other; not unlike an artery 
and vein: but this method was only found sufficient for 
small depths.” The Doctor tells us that “ the Diving-bell 
was next thought of, in which the diver is safely conveyed 
to any reasonable depth, and may stay more or less time 
under water, according as the bell is of greater or less 
ay ;” and it is added that “ if the cavity of the vessel 
will contain a tun of water, a single man may remain in 
it at least an hour, without much inconvenience, at five or 
six fathoms deep.” Dr. Halley next described his im- 
pen of this common bell, by coating it with lead so 

eavy that it would sink empty; fixing a “ window” to 
let in the light from above; a cock to let out the hot air 
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that had been breathed; and two barrels fitted with hose 
alternately let down and drawn up, supplied the bell with 
fresh air so promptly, that the Doctor naively tells us 
he might have remained in the bell in nine or ten fathoms 
water as long as he pleased, ‘* for any thing that appeared 
to the contrary ;” but he took care to be let down only 
gradually at first, at about twelve feet a time, and then to 
take in three or four barrels of fresh air before he descended 
further. He tells us too that he could, “ for a space as 
wide as the circuit of the bell, lay the bottom of the sea 
so far dry, as not to be over shoes onit. And, by the 
glass window, so much light was transmitted, that when 
the sea was clear, and especially when the sun shone, the 
Doctor could see perfectly to read-or write, much more 
to fasten or lay hold on any thing beneath to be taken up. 
And by the return of the air-barrels, he often sent u 

orders, written with an iron pen upon small plates of lead, 
directing how the bell was to be moved from place to 
place, as occasion required. At other times, when the 
water was troubled and thick, it would be as dark as 
night below; but, then, the Doctor kept a candle burn- 
ing in the bell as long as he pleased, notwithstanding 
the great expense of air requisite to maintain the flame. 

This mention of the candle reminds us of a very simple 
illustration of the principle of the Diving-bell, which can 
be shown in the parlour or play-room. Nearly fill a basin 
with water, and put vs its surface a floating lighted 
wick, or taper; over this place a glass goblet, mouth 
downwards, and push it into the water, which will be 
kept out, whilst the wick will continue to float and burn 
under the goblet: thus, imitating the living inmate of a 
Diving-bell, which is merely a larger kind of goblet, with 
a man instead of a candle in it. Not long since, there 
was exhibited at the Adelaide Gallery a mouse in a glass 
Diving-bell immersed in water, when the mouse pumped 
air into the bell by revolving its cage; or as a wag said 
one day, by taking steps for its own safety. 

If Dr. Halley was delighted with his life and light 
under water, what would he have said to a submarine 
accident of our day; when, on several occasions, in clear 
weather, Mr. Mackintosh witnessed the sun’s rays so con- 
centrated by the convex glasses, or windows, in a Diving- 
bell, used at Stonehouse Point, Devon,—as tv burn the 
labourers’ clothes, when opposed to the focal point, and 
this when the bell was twenty-five feet under the surface 
of the water! The small wit who suggested the jeu-de- 
mot about the mouse, also hints that oa accidents as the 
above, point to the possibility of setting the 7 hames on fire ; 
though he does not appear just the person to effect this 
phenomenon of incendiarism. The lenses of the bell too, 
remind one of the sun’s rays and a bottle of water, which 
have set on fire so many wash-hand stands and dressing 
tables, as Messrs. Gillow and other issiers can attest. 
Again, Dr. Halley conveys his sai on in prose ; 
whereas, some twenty years since, Mrs. Major Morris 
descended in a Diving-bell at Plymouth, on which occa- 
sion she penned some very appropriate stanzas, whilst 
seated in the bell; an instance of poetic inspiration that 
puts to flight the countless legions of dramatic fable, and 
the “ fairy homes” of song. 

But thanks to the “ scientific colour” of our metropo- 
litan amusements, you need now only step out of the 
street, into the Polytechnic Institution, to enjoy this 
subaqueous inspiration. From the opening of this very 
popular resort, in 1838, to the present hour, the “ lion” 
has been the huge Diving-bell, suspended beneath the 
west end gallery of the Great Hall. It was constructed 
by Messrs. Cottam and Hallen, at a cost of upwards of 
£400 ; and it has all the improvements which contempo- 





rary science has suggested. Halley’s bell was of wood, 
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covered with lead to cause it to sink; but the Polytechnic 
bell being of cast-iron,* and weighing three tons, sinks per 
se. Inshape, it is slightly conical; five feet in height, 
and four feet eight inches in diameter at the mouth ; its 
thickness is one inch and a half at the top, and two inches 
and a half at the bottom, where it is about one-third open. 
Extending nearly round the inside is a seat, which with the 
flooring, or support for the feet, is of wrought-iron grating ; 
but both are covered with wood, and the seat is carpeted, 
for amateur divers. The Bell is lit by twelve openings ; 
six of triangular form in the crown, and six oblong on the 
sides; and instead of having lenses, or bull’s-eye lights, 
(as in the old Bells,) these are filled with plate-glass, 
seven-sixteenths of an inch thick, and firmly secured by 
brass frames screwed to the Bell. : 
The mode of lowering the bell, and supplying it with 
air, must next be explained. It is suspended by a massive 
chain to a large swing crane, with a powerful crab, the 
windlass of which is groved spirally; the chain passes 
over four times into a well beneath, and to it are sus- 
pended compensation weights, which, by acting upon the 
spiral shaft, accurately counterpoise the bell at all depths. 
A peculiar provision is made for adding weights to the 
bell, and securing them with flanges to the outer rim ; 
and six massive vertical straps meet on the crown in a 
double ring, by which the bell is suspended from the 
crane. It is supplied, by two powerful pumps of 8-inch 
cylinder, with air conveyed by a leathern hose, lined with 
caoutchouc cloth, and fitted inside with spiral wire to 
prevent collapse. 








The Bell is put into action at stated hours of the day 3 
when it is let down into a circular reservoir or tank of 
water, fourteen feet deep; and the machine will contain 
four or five persons seated, each of whom pays one shilling 
for the descent. They first ascend by steps into the bell, 
as it is suspended over the floor of the hall, and take their 


* Diving-bells are among the largest articles in the iron 
manufacture, and casting them is a work of peril. On the 
19th inst., at Sir John Rennie’s foundry, Holland street, 
Blackfriars, some workmen were preparing the metal for 
casting a very large Diving-bell, the mould for which had 
been previously completed. The caldron of metal was sus- 
pended by a crane over the furnace, and contained upwards 
of six tons of melted iron, in slinging which to the mould, by 
some derangement of the pullies, the huge vessel slipped, and 
turned over, discharging the melted metal in all directions, 
burning six of the workmen, and igniting the beams and rafters 
of the building. The man who was superintending the caldron 
when it upset, was so terrified on seeing it fall, that he dropped 
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seats; and the air being pumped through the hose, which 
is screwed into the crown, the Bell is moved over the water 
by the crane, is immediately let down within two feet of 
the bottom of the tank, and then drawn up; the whole 
occupying only two minutes and a half. To regulate the 
supply of air, the following provision is made within the 
Bell: upon one side is a knocker, such as we commonly 
see on street doors, and the instruction painted : 

“ Knock once for more Air.” 
There are likewise the caution—“ Visitors are requested 
to keep their seats, and their feet on the board,” and the 
names of the engineers who constructed the Bell. There 
can be no danger in the descent ; for, upon a signal, the 
tank and the two canals which run into it, and together 
hold nearly 10,000 gallons of water, can be emptied in Jess 
than one minute. The sensation commonly experienced 
by those who descend in the Bell, when it is totally sub- 
mersed, is what is commonly described as a “singing in 
the ears,” which ceases on quitting the Bell. An obser- 
vant friend descended some time since with a deaf-mute, 
who appeared much excited by his novel situation, but 
more especially with the effect on hisears. It was curious 
to observe through the windows, around the Bell, the 
breathed air, (or carbonic acid gas, which had been com- 
pounded by breathing,) rising in countless bubbles through 
the limpid water, which then resembled a sea of soda- 
water; and the agitation caused by the escape of the air 
at its surface was striking. By the way, when Dr. Halley 
let out the breathed air by means of the cock at the top of 
his Bell, at some depth, he says: “ The air rushed with so 
much violence as to make the surface of the sea boil, and 
cover it with a white foam, notwithstanding the great 
weight of water above.” 

The number of persons who descend in the Diving-bell 
at the Polytechnic Institution is still considerable. In the 
first year, the proprietors are stated to have realized nearly 
£1,000* by these descents; sv that, allowing for expences, 
upwards of 20,000 persons must have descended, giving an 
average of about 385 per week. So universal was this cu- 
riosity—this hydrophila, or love of water—that ladies and 
children were frequently occupiers of the seats, and they 
continue to be so at the present day; which has led our 
artist to sketch a domestic group. Last winter, if we re- 
member rightly, when Prince Albert visited the Polytechnie 
Institution, His Royal Highness was much gratified with 
his descent in the Diving-bell. 

The dangers of subaqueous descents have, probably, 
been at all times somewhat magnified; though it is one 
thing to “‘ go down” by way of pleasure, for a minute or 
two, and quite another affair to work in a bell for hours 
together. Sir George Head observes, that, “ notwith- 
standing the great improvements made in Diving-bells, 
since their invention, after all precautions, a man in a 
Diving-bell is certainly in a state of awful dependence 
upon human aid: in case of the slightest accident to the 
alr-pump, or even a single stitch of the leathern hose 
giving way, long before the ponderous vessel could be 
raised to the surface, life must be extinct.”+ However 
these fears may be founded, as regards descents in deep 
rivers, or the sea, there cannot be any danger in the expe- 
rimental trips at the Polytechnic Institution. 

In the great increase of engineering works, as the con- 
struction of bridges, lighthouses, docks, &e., which has 
taken place of late years, the services of Diving-bells are 
more frequently put in requisition than formerly ; and an 
hour may be profitably passed in descending in a Bell, and 
examining the operation of this very useful contrivance; 








* This statement was made in September, 1838, by Mr. 
Herapath, in the Raiheay Magazine. 





senseless into the furnace, and was dreadfally burnt, 
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even should the reader not have the advantage of proximity 
to the Polytechnic Institution. In Sir George Head’s 
Home Tour, (a shrewdly humorous book, by the way,) we 
find a very amusing picture of a pair of operative divers, 
whom the tourist saw in the Hull docks. Sir George was 
assing as the workmen were raising the Diving-bell, when 
he stepped into the lighter, to observe the state of the la- 
bourers on their return from below. He had a remarkably 
good view of their features, at a time when they had no 
reason to expect any one was looking at them; for, as the 
Bell was raised very slowly, he had an opportunity of seeing 
within it by stooping, the moment its side was above the 
gunwale of the lighter. But, Sir George shall- himself 
relate what he saw: “a pair of easy-going, careless fel- 
lows, each with a red night-cap on his head, sat opposite 
one another, by no means overheated or exhausted, and 
apparently with no other want in the world, than that of 
*summut to drink;’ they had been under water exactly 
two hours. I asked them what were their sensations on 
going down. They said, that before a man was used to 
it, it produced a feeling as if the ears were bursting; 
that on the Bell first dipping, they were in the habit of 
holding their noses, at the same time of breathing as 
gently as possible, and that thus they prevented any dis- 
agreeable effect: they added, the air below was hot, and 
made a man thirsty ;—the latter observation, though, as in 
duty bound, I received asa hint, I believe to be true; 
nevertheless, the service cannot be formidable, as the extra 
pay is only one shilling a day. Had there been anything 
extraordinary to see below, I should have asked permission 
to go down; but the water was by no means clear, and 
the muddy bottom of the docks not a sufficient recompense 
for the disagreeable sensation. Two men descend at a 
time, and four pump the air into the bell through the 
leathern hose; the bell is nearly a square, or rather an 
oblong vessel, of cast-iron, with ten bull’s-eye lights at the 
top, which lights are fortified within by a lattice covering 
of strong iron wire, sufficient to resist an accidental blow 
of a crow-bar, or other casualty.” Sir George’s reluctance 
to go down had probably, something to do with his fears 
of “an accident to the air-pump,” or a loose stitch in 
the hose; or, perhaps, he thought as one of the Sheridans 
did, of the questionable prudence of descending into a coal- 
mine—tell your friends you have been down, and which of 
them can upon self-experience contradict you ? 
Returning to “the Polytechnic,’ we must not forget 
George Cruikshank’s very droll etching of the terrified 
lady in the Diving-bell, in his never-enough-to-be-com- 
mended Comic Almanack for the present year; and the 
following equally droll pendant by a young writer, who 
delights in the sunshine of humour and eccentricity, and at 
the same time, dips his pen in the milk of human kindness : 


“The Diving-bell at the Polytechnic Institution affords 
matter of gratification toevery body. The scientific man goes 
down to measure the pressure of the atmosphere upon the 
drums of his ears, and see the displacement of water by air ; 
the sight-seer and curiosity-hunter, to experience a novel 
sensation ; the hair-brained lounger, fresh from Regent- 
street, with his little stick and blotting-paper-coloured 
Chesterfield, to “put up a lark,” although the bottom of a 
tank of water is certainly rather an unlikely place to find 
such a creation ; and the lover of display, to gratify a trifle 
of ambition in becoming the pro-tempore lion of the place, 
as he emerges from the bell on its emersion from the water, 
in the bright eyes of the pretty girls who are looking down 
on his sub-aqueous venture from the galleries above. 

“We need not add, it will take some time to bring the 
public mind to an idea of the security of these abodes. The 
shilling’s-worth of flurry and ear-ache, which the adventurers 
purchase so readily, still, however, finds a rapid sale. We 
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of the former commodity for her 
extreme, when the huge monster that contained us first swung 
off its perch ; and, when its mouth touched the water, she 
gave way to the wildest despair, even to attempt breaking 
the windows with her parasol. The only moment of security 
she experienced was when she reached the bottom. Here 
she fairly jumped down off her seat, on which it had required 
great exertion to retain her, and begged to be left where she 
was, now she had once reached the ground again, observing, 
we might go back in the bell if we chose, but, for her part, 
she preferred substantial footing to again trusting herself in 
such a crack-me-crazy vehicle.” 








The Armourer of Paris. 
A ROMANCE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 





Cuap. IIl.—How Bourdon was arrested by D’ Armagnac. 

Tue alarm given by Perinet Leclerc, as he reached the 
bottom of the fosse with his companion, was not without 
foundation. An instant afterwards, the glare of the 
cressets carried by the patrol, was visible on the walls and 
ramparts of the castle, and even extended its illumination 
to the trees in the park around. As they came on, reflect- 
ing the red light at an hundred points from their bright 
armour, and throwing their huge shadows against the 
highest towers in flitting and confused outline, the two 
adventurers crouched down in silence against the lower 
supports of the drawbridge ; and, somewhat concealed by 
its massy platform, which was raised high in air above 
them, awaited, with almost breathless anxiety, the passing 
of the guard. 

“ Now, Perinet,’? muttered Bourdon, as the sound and 
lights of the men-at-arms gradually died away, “ follow 
me with caution; and should we alarm the sentinel in 
crossing the rampart, which Our Lady avert, turn quickly 
to your right—that angle of the tower will screen us.” 

As he spoke, he grasped a small piece of iron that pro- 
jected from the wall a little above his head, and, placing 
the point of his foot upon a broken piece of masonry 
commenced ascending the inner side of the ditch. Perinet 
followed him in silence, and by various holds and resting 
places, with which Bourdon seemed well acquainted, they 
arrived at the summit in 4 few minutes. But they were 
not yet safe. The chevalier crossed the top of the wall, 
and stvod on the ramparts; and Perinet was about to do 
the same, when a piece of the coping yielded beneath the 
spring of his foot, and fell heavily into the fosse below, 
with a noise that echoed through every corner of the 
building. Seizing the armourer by the collar, Bourdon 
iegael him, with a powerful effort, on to the rampart, 
and they both darted behind the projecting turret, as the 
challenge of a sentinel proved the disturbance had not 
passed unnoticed ; whilst the slow but gradual approach 
of day-break rendered them almost visible to the guards 
who were posted at different commanding stations about 
the castle. 

“ Qui vive ?” cried the chief of the patrouille, from the 
other end of the ramparts, 

There was no answer. 

** You cry out at every bush, sergeant,” said one of the 
guard. 

“Tam not yet quite so blind, Olivier,” returned the 
other, as to be unable to distinguish a man at fifty paces, 
whether it be in the dark or not. I repeat I saw some- 
thing move upon the rampart.” 

“ Bah!” retorted the soldier addressed as Olivier, “ and 
so did I. A cat, sergeant, a cat—nothing else. Who in 
the devil’s name would try to get this way into the 
chateau, when they might walk through the gates in 
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The sergeant returned no answer, but bent his glance 
in earnest attention towards the wood opposite, whose trees 
were becoming visible in the grey twilight of morning. 

* JT am not deceived this time, however,” he exclaimed. 
“ Hola! mes braves, attention. It is barely clear enough 
to distinguish plainly, but I fancy I can descry a troop of 
horsemen advancing along the Paris avenue. Is it not 
so, Olivier?” 

“ There are two who keep some little distance before 
the others,” replied the soldier, gazing keenly in the 
direction indicated. “ And see, they are quitting their 
Saddles !” 

“ They advance towards the chateau,” said the sergeant. 

“ By my faith,’ exclaimed Olivier, “ I should like to 
try whether I have strength enough to send a shaft 
against their doublets.” 

As he spoke he drew an arrow from his belt, and fitted 
its nick to the string of his bow. 

“ Hold your aim one instant,” said the sergeant, arrest- 
ing his arm. ‘ Qui vive?” 

* The king!” shouted a powerful voice from amongst 
the party. 

At these magical words, in answer to the challenge of 
the guard, a new movement on the part of the wardens of 
the chateau took place. In an instant, the trumpets had 
sounded a salute; the chains of the drawbridge began to 
creak, as they slowly swung their massive burthen upon 
the platform of the opposite side; and the guards has- 
tened down the flight of steps which led from the ram- 
parts to the chief gate, crossed the fosse, and advanced to 
meet the royal cortége that approached. 

At the head of the party were two persons, who, as the 
archer described, had quitted their horses, and were 
walking a little in advance of the main body. One of 
them was about fifty years of age, and bore the traces of a 
benevolent and expressive countenance, but his carriage 
was abject and stooping; and his eye, wild and unsettled, 
regarded every object with suspicion and distrust, as he 
leaned for support upon the arm of his companion. His 
features, too, were pale, very pale, and his limbs small and 
attenuated; indeed he appeared to walk with painful 
difficulty. The other was about the same age, but far 
different in appearance. His iron features, and stern 
determined command of countenance, enabled him to 
carry his years with less symptoms of decline. His step 
was firm and resolute, and his general deportment that of 
one accustomed to command, and to have those commands 
obeyed. That they were persons of consequence was 
evident from the respect with which the sergeant of the 
guard received them. As the men-at-arms approached to 
learn their orders, the first-mentioned of these two person- 
ages uttered a cry of terror, and, darting from his com- 
panion, covered his eyes with his hands, as he cried out, 
in accents of extreme fear: 

“Save me! my brother of Orleans, save me !—it is the 
phantom !” 

The other made a hurried sign to the sergeant, who 
immediately proceeded to withdraw his body of archers, 
equally astonished as his men at this singlar exclamation. 

“You would have.drawn your bow at a famous aim, 
Olivier, whispered one of the soldiers to his fellow, as they 
receded. ; 

“ Our lord, the king, would probably have been grate- 
ful for it’ was the retort. ‘* Save the mark—he is 
entirely mad, or the Comte D’Armagnac would never 
bring him to Vincennes at this time in the morning.” 

The constable of France, whom the soldier mentioned 
by name, approached the personage he had just now 
supported, and who remained in the same terror-stricken 
position. 
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** Monseigneur,” he said, in a low soothing tone, “ com. 
pose yourself, there is no phantom here.” ja 4 

“ Ah! D’Armagnac,” returned the king, for it was the 
unhappy Charles who spoke ; “ you did not see him then. 
But he is gone now—quite gone.” 

The king tottered as he spoke; and the constable, 
seeing that he was about to fall, conducted him towards 
an aged tree, on whose mossy trunk he caused him to be 
seated. The hapless Charles gave him «a look of mute 
thanks; and then pressing his hands against his temples, 
swayed his body backwards and forwards in unmeaning 
restlessness. 

“ You are suffering, monseigneur,” said the constable. 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Charles, without looking up, or 
removing his hands from his head. ‘ It is here—all here. 
My brain burns, D’Armagnac. Let us wait a little—the 
moist air of the morning will refresh and cool it. Itisa 
long, long time that I have thus suffered. When was I first 
ill?” and he rubbed his hand vacantly across his fore- 
head, as if to assist his recollection. 

* You should drive away these sad remembrances, sire,” 
rejoined the constable. 

“T cannot, D’Armagnac; I cannot,” returned the king. 
“ Ah! now I recall to mind, it was in a forest—it was 
there that the phantom first appeared to me. I was on 
my way to wrest the assassin of Clisson from the Duc 
de Bretagne. Where is Louis d’Orleans? I would see 
him. 

** Do you not remember, monseigneur,’’ said the con- 
stable, “ that it is now ten years since your beloved 
brother was murdered in the Rue Barbette, by the same 
Duke Jean de Bourgogne, who is at this moment ad- 
vancing in arms against his king ?” 

** Charles slowly raised his head, and fixed his eyes 
upon the constable, as he answered unconnectedly, 

* You have—you have said that the English have landed 
upon our shores.” 

“ It is true, sire,” replied D’ Armagnac. 

** Where ?” 

“« At Touques, in Normandy. Bourgogne has already 
taken possession of Abbeville, Amiens, Montdidier, and 
Beauvais.” 

“ Alas! alas!” exclaimed the king with anguish. And 
what think you of doing, my cousin, to repulse these two 
enemies at once? I name you, for I am too feeble now 
to assist you.” 

“ Sire,” replied D’Armagnac, “ I have already taken 
measures for the purpose, which you have approved of. 
You have also named the Dauphin Charles lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom.” 

“Tis true,” muttered the king. ‘“ But I told you also, 
constable, that he was too young; he is not yet fifteen. 
Why have you not rather given this office to his elder 
brother, Jean ?” 

“ Sire !” exclaimed the comte, “ is it possible that there 
are mental sufferings so great as to make a father forget 
the loss of his children? He is dead.” 

“ Yes, yes,” returned the king; “ I remember—he died 
at our good town of Compiégne. Dead!” he continued, 
with mournful emphasis’on the word; “dead! It is the 
only echo that now replies when I call around me my 
children and relations. There is, then, only Charles to 
divide the command of the troops with you ?” 

“ No other, sire ; and if we had the money w raise new 
ones——” 

“ Have we not the funds reserved for the wants of the 
state?” interrupted the king. 

“ They have been consumed, sire,” returned the comte. 

** And by whom ?” demanded the king eagerly. “ Who 
has dared to appropriate them? It is either my wife or 
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my son who have committed this theft—for theft it is— 
against the state. Alas! they look upon me as already dead.” 

“‘ Sire,” replied the wily D’Armagnac, “ the Dauphin 
Charles is too respectful not to obey, whatever they may 
be, the orders of his father.” 

“ Then you would say itis the queen!” exclaimed the 
monarch. ‘ Well, we are about to see her; we will order 
her to restore it at once.” 

“ Tt has been already dispersed, monseigneur,” coldly 
returned the constable, “‘ in the purchase of jewels and 
furniture for her boudoir.” 

«“ What then must be done ?” 

“ We cannot tax the people again,” replied D’Ar- 
magnac ; “ they murmur even nowat the imposts. Sire,” 
he proceeded with energy, “ you are too lenient with the 
queen. She is ruining the kingdom, and before God it is 
yourself that will answer for it. Has the public misery 
tended to diminish her extravagance? Far from it; on 
the contrary, it increases with the general distress. Her 
careless profusion causes even the wealthy families to grow 
discontented.” 

It was indeed a reckless and gallant court that Isabelle 
de Baviére kept at Vincennes, although without the castle 
walls, all was gloom and distress. No expense was spared, 
no luxury omitted, to attach those who composed it to 
their mistress. According to the chronicler, “ les Seigneurs 
y étoient fort assidus, et les Dames fort libres ;’* and as 
there appears to have been little secresy observed in their 
gallantries, it was no wonder that the entire establishment | 
passed, in the opinions of the country at large, as one not | 
the best regulated in the world. And many handsome 
cavaliers preferred the attractions of high-born beauty 
and voluptuous indolence at Vincennes, to the political 
turmoil and varying contentions at Paris. 

“ It is too true, my cousin,” said the king, in reply to 
D’Armagnac’s forcible appeal; “ we must try and turn 
her to our side, by according a favour she has long sued 
for. I have promised to appoint the Chevalier du Bois- 
Bourdon as governor of the chateau of Vincennes ;—you 
may draw up his nomination for my signature.” 

“ Have you really promised this, sire?’ demanded the 
constable, as he cast his eyes towards the road leading from 
one of the side posterns of the castle, in the direction of 
Paris. 

“T have, D’Armagnac,” replied the king; “and I 
desire you to let this young man know the honour we 
have accorded him.” 

“It is probable he kuows it already, sire,” said the 
constable. 

“ Who has told him?” demanded the king quickly. 

“She who demanded his nomination with so much 
energy.” 

“ The queen !” 

*¢ The same, sire. She has so much confidence in the 
bravery of this young cavalier, that she has not even the 
patience to wait for his commission as captain of Vin- 
cennes.” 

** How mean you?” asked Charles. 

“ Cast your eyes in the directions of that road,” said 
D’Armagnac, indicating the route with his finger.— 
“Whom see you, monseigneur, now leaving the castle, 
and approaching us?” 

* Hs the Chevalier de Bourdon!” cried the king. 
“ How has he been able to enter the castle thus early? 
The gates are not yet open. What say they of him at my 

court, constable ? 

“ That he is in great favour with the ladies,” returned 
D’Armagnac; and that not one has resisted his suit.” 








“ Not one, Comte ?” exclaimed the king. 

‘© None, sire,” replied the constable, with a voice full of 
emphasis and meaning. 

As they were yet speaking, the object of their conversa- 
tion came lightly up the avenue towards them, carelessly 
humming the burthen of a Languedocian romance. On 
perceiving the king, he slightly raised his hat; and then, 
without noticing the constable, or any others of his suite, 
re-covered his head, and continued his road in the direc- 
tion of Paris. ' 
“ Constable !” cried the king, starting up, “Let that 
young man be arrested. He carries the colours of the 
queen, too, in his hood !” 

** Provost of Paris!” exclaimed D’Armagnac to that 
functionary, who remained at the head of the guard in the 
back-ground, “ The king wishes the Chevalier du Bois- 
Bourdon to be arrested. Follow and secure him.” 

The provost selected two men from the ranks, and 
hastened after the courtier, whilst the king sank back 
upon the mossy boll of the tree which formed his couch, in 
a fresh access of grief. 

“ Has she dared to push her audacity and insults thus 
far,” he cried, “ as to crush me in this manner? She has 
learnt to laugh at me—to jeer at my helpless condition, 
and she has taught others to do the same. Isabelle! 
Isabelle! I have not deserved this from you!” and cover- 
ing his face with his hands, he burst into a flood of tears. 

“* They have seized him, sire,” said the constable, laying 
his hand on Charles's shoulder, and recalling him to the 
proceedings of the instant. 

“ We have no more business here, then,” returned the 
king. ‘ Come, my cousin, let us go back to Paris. You 
have led me here thus early, and it has been for a bitter 
purpose.” 

“ And your orders, monseigneur ?” asked D’ Armagnac, 
as he summoned their horses, and prepared to return. 

“The queen shall go to Tours, if she be culpable,” 
answered the monarch, “ We will try how she can fare 
without retinue or liberty.” 

‘“ And the Chevalier du Bois-Bourdon ?” 

“ To the torture, in the dungeons of the Grand Cha- 
telet. Allons, my cousin, we will return.” 

The constable despatched a gentleman of the king’s 
guard to the chateau with the royal mandate; and then, 
a himself, with the unfortunate monarch, at the 

ead of the escort, slowly and thoughtfully bent his 
horse’s steps in the direction of Paris. ALBERT. 








LAYS OF A LUNATIC. 


VI.—THE DEATH LAY. 

I HEAR 8 voice, a gentle voice, 
It calleth me away ; 

It saith, “ O, drooping soul, rejoice 
To leave thy house of clay ! 

To fly from sorrow and despair, 

Like bird escaped from fowler’s snare, 

The joys of blessed ones to share, 
*Mid everlasting day.” 

Full well those accents soft I know, 
My Anna calls on me; 

She left this cold world long ago, 
A chorister to be 

*Mid those who loud hosannas sing, 

And round the throne of heaven’s high King, 

Awake their harps of golden string, 
And gladsome melody. 

I come, I come, mine early love ! 
They shall not keep me here ; 

My spirit’s home is up above 





* Annales de France. Daniel, Histoire de France, tom. vii. 





In yonder vaulted sphere ; 
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Though I am in a cell confined, 
Though heavy chains my body bind, 
They cannot fetter the free mind, 
When Death approacheth near. 


There are who shrink from his embrace 
With loathing and affright ; 

To me he seemcth robed in grace, 
And as an angel bright, 

With joy I hear his stealthy tread, 

As round my weary, aching head, 

His opiate balm is softly shed 
As dews on flowers alight. 


Farewell, O earth! upon thy breast 
Much sorrow have I known; 

Thy sons have greatly me oppressed ; 
With thorns my pathway strown ; 

Have tortured me, until my brain 

Grew all unsteady, and the chain 

By Judgment held was snapped in twain, 
And Reason left her throne. 


They bore me from my Anna’s side, 
Those men so fierce and fell ; 
The gentle creature pined and died, 
For me she loved so well ; 
They laid her in the churchyard green, 
And there, too, would my home have beeu, 
But ah! they brought me here between 
These narrow walls to dwell. 


They called me mad, but I was not 
Until they made me so ; 
I tarried by her resting spot, 
To mitigate my woe ; 
It seemed when kneeling on her grave, 
For help amid my grief to crave, 
That she sweet consolation gave, 
In whispers soft and low. 


And when upon the hills T stood, 

Or wandered in the vale, 
And of my heart’s lone widowhood 

To nature told the tale; 
It seemed with all her power she tried 
To cheer me, murm’ring waters sighed, 
And every leafy bough replied 

Unto the pitying gale. 


All creatures of the earth and air 
I loved, and every star ; 

But most of all the moon so fair, 
Who rideth in her car 

Of mild effulgence, and to her 

I kneeled as a worshipper ; 

For soft as any dulcimer, 
Her tones of pity are. 


And lo! upon me even now 
Her tender looks are cast ;— 
Sweet Lady of the silver bow 
I’m sinking—sinking fast: 
Say to my Anna that I come 
To dwell with her, in yon bright home ; 
And never from her side to roam, 
By sorrow overcast. 


For those unfeeling men, who made 
My life a winter’s day, 

And caused all the flowers to fade 
That blossomed on my way ; 

I do not curse them now—my heart 

Hath learned to act the better part ; 

And I, before I hence depart, 
Would even for them pray. 


Forgive them, Father! oh, forgive 
The evil they have done ; 
And let them for repentance live, 


Till, thy forgiveness won, i 
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They may, all unabashed by fear, 

Before thy judgment-seat appear; 

Nor shrink and tremble when they hear 
Their race of life is run. 

Oh, turn their hearts from lust of power, 
And love of yellow gold ; 

Within their bosoms, let the flower 
Of charity unfold ; 

Let pity find a dwelling there, 

And piety the bright home share, 

All passions bad from hence to scare, 
And vices manifold. 

For whatsoever sins I have 
Committed in thy sight, 

Thy pardon, gracious Lord, I crave ; 
My follies—ah! the light 

Of angel faces shines around, 

I hear their harps’ seraphic sound, 

And from this vale of gloom profound, 
My spirit—takes—its—flight ! 

Note.—-In the foregoing series of poems I have endeavoured 
to give expression to the thoughts and emotions which may 
be supposed to arise in the mind of one on whom some deep 
wrong, or overwhelming sorrow, hath pressed too heavily. I 
have pictured to myself the unhappy maniac confined in a 
narrow cell, and treated with all the rigour of the old system, 
now, thank Heaven! abolished for one more gentle and in 
consequence more salutary; and as his wayward fancy was 
now soothed, now excited, by outward objects, or recollections 
that came like lightning gleams upon the troubled sea of his 
mental vision, giving vent to those thoughts and emotions in 
words, which would naturally flow from one of a poetic tem- 
perament, when under the influence of such powerful exci- 
tants. That intense feeling very commonly displays itself in 
the form of poetry, we have daily proofs, without referring 
to the works of Shakspeare, Byron, Shelley, &c.; and I trust 
that the prosaic world will not harshly blame, nor those of 
the “gentle craft” severely criticise, this my attempt at giving 
shape and consistence to the ravings of lunacy. The subject 
is not a pleasing one, but having been suggested to my mind, 
by I know not what association of ideas, a sort of fascination 
which commonly prompts us to look upon that which is hor- 
rible, however much our nature may shudder and revolt 
thereat, prompted me to follow it out. H.G. A. 








SKETCHES, BY VICTOR HUGO.* 


A NIGHT AT SOISSONS. 


THE night was too dark when I entered Soissons to admit 
of my finding there either Noviodunum or Suessonium. 
While waiting for the mail, I contented myself with sup- 
ping, and wandering round the gigantic tower of Saint Jean 
des Vignes, the profile of which was as sharply defined against 
the sky as if some scenc painter had traced it. I watched 
the stars appearing and disappearing through the rifts in this 
gloomy mass, as if it had been filled with bewildered tenants, 
coming up, going down, moving every where, with lights. As 
I was returning to the hotel, midnight struck. The whole 
town was as dark as the mouth of an oven. Suddenly asound 
like a whirlwind came up a narrow street, till then as silent 
as the grave. It was the mail, which stopped at a few paces 
distance from my inn. There was just one place to spare ; 
nothing could be better. These new mails are at once ele- 
gant and commodious ;—the passenger sits there as if in his 
own elbow chair, with his legs at ease, pillows on the right 
and left if he closes his eyes, and a large window before him if 
he opens them, At the moment when I was abvut luxuri- 
ously to instal myself, an uproar, mingled with cries, sound 
of wheels, and tramping of horses’ feet, broke out from the 
darkness of another little street, so strange, that, in defiance 
of the courier, who only allowed me five minutes. I ran thi- 





* Translated in the Athenzeum, from “ The Rhine—Letters 





to a Friend.” 
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ther as fast as I could. This was what I saw. At the foot 
of a huge wall, which wore that odious and chilling appear- 
ance peculiar to the walls of prisons, a low arched door, for- 
tified with enormous locks, stood open ; a few steps from this 
was stationed, betwixt two mounted gens d’armes, a melan- 
choly looking vehicle, dimly seen in the thick darkness. Be- 
twixt the wicket and the cart was struggling a group of four 
or five men, dragging thither a woman, screaming frightfully. 
A dull lantern, carried by a man who was lost in the shadow 
it cast abroad, threw a dismal light over the scene. The wo- 
man, a stout peasant, some thirty years old, was making a 
mortal resistance, crying, striking, scratching, biting; while 
ever and anon a gleam from the lantern fell upon her head, 
with its unbound hair, and its sinister features—a study for 
Despair! As I approached, the men, witha violent effort, 
and one single step, had forced her to the door of the vehicle. 
* * The man who had the light unfastened the locks, the 
door flew open, admitting a sudden view of the interior. It 
was divided into two parts. * * That to the left was empty, 
that tothe right occupied. There, in the corner, half crouch- 
ing, like some wild beast, half across the bench for want of 
knee-room, was a man, if man it could be called—a spectre, 
with a square visage, a flat head, large temples, and grizzled 
hair. His short, hairy, and stubborn limbs were clad in an 
old ragged pair of linen trowsers and a wretched rug. His 
legs were tied fast by knot upon knot, which reached nearly 
as high as his garters. He had a sabot upon his right foot, 
his left was wrapped up in bloody bandages. This hideous 
being was quietly eating a piece of black bread. He paid no 
attention to what was passing round him ; not looking from 
his meal even to see what companion in misery they were 
bringing him. With her head thrown back, she was still 
resisting the soldiers, who were forcing her towards the vehi- 
ele, crying vehemently, “TI will not!—never! never!—kill 
me first!” She had not as yet seen the other. Ona sudden, 
in the midst of her frenzy, she cast a glance into the carriage, 
and perceived in the shadow, her frightful fellow-prisoner. 
At ounce her cries ceased—her knees knocked together—and 
turning away, every limb quivering, she had scarcely strength 
to ery, in a husky whisper, but with an expression of anguish 
I shall hear to my dying day, “O! that man!” * * An 
instant afterwards I was galloping down the road to Reims in 
an excellent carriage drawn by four excellent horses, think- 
ing of that wretched woman, and, with a pang of the heart, 
comparing my journey with hers! 


THE CATHEDRAL AT COLOGNE, 

Once alone, I began to walk on, in search of the cathedral, 
and expecting it at every street corner. But I did not know 
this entangled old town, and the shadows of evening had 
fallen heavily on its crooked streets. I am not fond of asking 
my way, sol wandered on for a long time by chance. At 
jast, having ventured through a sort of gateway in a sort of 
court, ending, on the left, in a sort of corridor, I came sud- 
denly out upon an open place of considerable size, now per- 
feetly dark and deserted. There I saw a magnificent spec- 
tacle. Before me, in the witching twilight of evening, rose 
upon my sight, the centre of a crowd of low and fantuastically- 
xoofed houses, an enormous black mass, with pinnacles and 
helfries clustering round it: a little further—a bow-shot off 
was set another mass, not so large, not so high, flanked at 
its four corners by four long towers, attached to it, on the 
summit of which figured I know not what machine, in a 
strange attitude, like the gigantic plume upon a casque in 


-front of some ancient donjon. * * This was the immense 
: symbolical crane, which I saw the next day, bound and buck- 


lered with plates of lead, and which, from the top of its tower, 
proclaims to every passer by, that this unfinished temple shall 
be completed ; that this trunk of a belfry and this trunk of a 
ehurch, at present separated by so vast a gulf, shall one day 
be harmoniously united ; that the dream of Engelbert de 
Berg, which became an edifice under Conrad de Hochsteden, 
shall, in an age or two, be the greatest cathedral in the world ; 
that this incomplete Iliad is still hoping for Homers ! 

The chureh was shut, I approached the tower; its pro- 
portions are enormous. What I had taken for four towers 





at its four corners, proved merely the projections of the 
buttresses. Though the first story alone is completed, the 
mass stands already almost as high as the towers of Notre 
Dame de Paris. Should ever the spire, according to the 
plan, be set upon this monstrous pedestal, Strasbourg would 
be as nothing at its side. I doubt whether the belfry of 
Mechlin itself, like this unfinished, covers the ground so amply 
and solidly. I have elsewhere remarked, that nothing is so 
like aruin asa sketch. Already the briar, the saxifrage, the 
pellitory—all plants which delight in eating away cement, 
and in burying their suckers in the joints of stone-work,— 
have laid siege to these venerable portals. Man has not com- 
pleted his work of construction, but Nature’s work of destruc- 
tionis already begun. The silence of the place was unbroken: 
no one passed that way. I approached the portal as closely 
as I was permitted by the rich grate of iron of the fifteenth 
century which proteets it, and I heard the peaceful murmur- 
ing of the night wind through these countless faéry forests, 
which thrive on every accessible portion of ancient ruins. A 
light, which appeared at a neighbouring window, touched, 
for one instant, a company of exquisite statues canopied by an 
arch—seated angels and saints, who were reading from a 
great book open on their knees, or, with upraised finger, were 
speaking and preaching. * * Admirable prologue for a 
church, which is nothing other than The Word made marble, 
brass, and stone. The innocent masonry of the swallows’ 
nests all round, had the effect of a corrective to the severity 
of this architecture! 


THE BOGLE OF ANNESLIE. 

“ An’ ye winna believe i’ the Bogle?” said a pretty young 
lassie to her sweetheart as they sat in the door of her futher’s 
cottage, one fine autumn evening :—“ Do you hear that, 
mither? Andrew ’ll no believe i’ the Bogle ?” 

“ Gude be wi’ us, Effie!” exclaimed Andrew,—a slender 
and delicate youth of about two-and-twenty,—“‘a bonny 
time I wad hae o’t, gin I were to heed every auld wife’s 
clatter.” 

The words “auld wife” had a manifest effect on Effie, and 
she bit her lips in silence. Her mother immediately opened 
a battery upon the young man’s prejudices, narrating that on 
Anneslie Heath, at ten o'clock o’night, a certain apparition 
was wont to appear, in the form of a maiden, above the usual 
size, with a wide three-cornered hat. Sundry other parti- 
culars were mentioned, but Andrew was still incredulous. 
“ He'll rue that, dearly’ will he rue’t!” said Effie, as he 
departed. 

Many days, howeyer, passed away, and Effie was evidently 
much disappointed to find that the scepticism of her lover 
gathered strength. Nay, he had the audacity to insult, by 
gibes and jests, the true believers, and to call upon them for 
the reasons of their faith. Effie was in a terrible passion. 

At last, however, her prophecy was fulfilled. Andrew was 
passing over the moor, while the clock struck ten; for it was 
his usual practice to walk at that hour, in order to mock the 
fears of his future bride. He was just winding round the 
thicket, which opened to him a view of the cottage where Effie 
dwelt, when he heard a light step behind him, and, in an 
instant, his feet were tripped up, and he was laid prostrate 
on the turf. Upon looking up he beheld a tall muscular man 
standing over him, who, in no courteous manner, desired to 
see the contents of his pocket. ‘* Deil be on ye!” exclaimed 
the young forester, “ I hae but ae coin i’ the warld.” “ That 
coin maun I hae,” said his assailant, ‘* Faith! I’se show ye 
play for't, then,” said Andrew, and sprung upon his feet. 

Andrew was esteemed the best cudgel-player for twenty 
miles round; so that in brief space he cooled the ardour of 
his antagonist, and dealt such visitations upon his skul) as 
might have made a much firmer head ache. for a fortnizht. 
The man stepped back, and, pausing in his assault, raised his 
hand to his forehead, and buried it among his dark locks. It 
returned covered ‘with blood. “Thou hast eracked my 
crown,” he said, “but yet ye sha’ na gang seatheless ;” and, 
flinging down his cudgel, he flew on his young foe; and, 
grasping his body before he was aware of the attack, whirled 
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him to the earth with an appalling impetus. ‘‘ The Lord hae 
mercy on me!” said Andrew, “ I’m a dead man!” 

He was not far from it, for his rude foe was preparing to 
put the finishing stroke to his victory. Suddenly something 
stirred in the bushes, and the conqueror, turning away from 
his victim, cried out, “The bogle! the bogle !” and fled pre- 
cipitately. Andrew ventured to look up. He saw the figure 
which had been described to him approaching; it came 
nearer and nearer; its face was very pale, and its step was 
not heard on the grass. At last it stood by his side, and 
looked down upon him. Andrew buried his face in his cloak. 
Presently the apparition spoke—indistinetly, indeed, for its 
teeth seemed to chatter with cold ;—“ This is a cauld an’ an 
eerie night to be sae Jate on Anueslie Moor!” and imme- 
diately it glided away. Andrew lay a few minutes in a 
trance; and then, arising from his cold bed, ran hastily 
towards the cottage of his mistress. His hair stood on end, 
and the vapours of the night sunk chill upon his brow as he 
lifted up the latch, and flung himself upon an oaken seat. 

“ Preserve us!” cried the old woman. ‘ Why ye are mair 
than aneugh to frighten a body out o’ her wits! To come in 
wi’ sic a jaunt and a jerk, bareheaded, and the red blood 
spattered a’ o’er your new leather jerkin! Shame on you, 
Andrew! In what mishanter hast thou broken that fule’s 
head o’ thine !” 

“ Peace, mither! said the young man, taking breath, “I 
hae seen the bogle !” 

The old lady had a long line of reproaches, drawn up in 
order of march, between her lips; but the mention of the 
bogle was the signal for disbanding them. A thousand ques- 
tions poured in, in rapid succession. ‘* How old was she ?— 
How was she dressed ?——-Who was she like ?—What dig she 
say?” 

% She was a tull thin woman, about seven feet high!” 

“ Oh, Andrew!” cried Effie. 

 Asugly as sin!” 

* Other people tell a different story,” said Effie. 

“True, on my Bible oath; and then her beard !” 

‘“A beard! Andrew,” shrieked Effie; ‘‘a woman witha 
beard! For shame, Andrew !” 

“ Nay, I will swear it! 
afore she died to trouble us!” 

“ T’ll wager my best new goun,” said the maiden, “that 
saxteen would be nearer the mark.” 

«* But wha was she like, Andrew 2?” said the old woman. 
“Was she like auld Janet that was drowned in the pond hard 
by? or that auld witch that your master hanged for stealing 
his pet lamb? or was she like—— 

“ Are you sure she was na like me, Andrew? said Effie, 
looking archly in his face. 

“ You—pshaw! Faith, guid mither, she was like to 
naebody that I ken, unless it be auld Elspeth, the cobler’s wife, 
that was spirited awa’ by the Abbot, for breaking Father 
Jerome’s head wi’ a tin frying-pan.” 

And how was she dressed, Andrew?” 

“Tn that horrible three-cornered hat, which may I be 
blinded if ever I seek to look upon again! an’ in a lang blue 
apron.” 

“Green, Andrew,” cried Effie, twirling her own green 
apron round her thumb. 

“How you like to teaze one!’ said the lover. Poor 
Andrew did not at all enter into his mistress’s pleasantry ; for 
he laboured under great depression of spirits, and never lifted 
his eyes from the ground. 

“ But ye hae na tauld us what she said, lad!” said the old 
woman, assuming an air of deeper mystery as each question 
was put and answered in its turn. 

“Lord! what signifies it whether she said this or that? 
Haud your tongue! and get me some comfort; for to speak 
truth, I’m vera cauld.” 

“* Weel mayest thou be sae,” said Effie; “ for indeed,” she 
continued, in a feigned voice, “ it was a cauld an’ an eerie 
night to be sae late on Anneslie Muir !” 

Andrew started, and a doubt seemed to pass over his mind. 
He looked up at the damsel, and perceived, for the first time, 
that her large blue eye was laughing at him from under the 


She had seen full saxty winters | 








shade of a huge three-cornered hat. The next moment he 
hung over her in an ecstacy of gratitude, and smothered with 
his kisses the ridicule which she forced upon him as the 
penalty of his preservation. 

“ Seven feet high! Andrew.” 

“ My dear Effie!” 

* As ugly as siu!” 

“ My darling lassie!” 

And a beard !” 

“ Na! na! now you carry the jest o’er far!” 

** And saxty winters !” 

“ Saxteen springs, Effie; dear, delightful, smiling springs!” 

* And Elspeth, the cobler’s wife! Oh, Andrew, Andrew ! 
I never can forgie you for the cobler’s wife! And what say 
you now, Andrew, is there nae bogle on the muir ?” 

‘€ My dear Effie; for your sake Il’il believe ina’ the bogles 
in Christendie !” 

“ That is,” said Effie, at the conclusion of a long and vehe- 
ment fit of risibility, “ that is, in a’ that wear ‘ three-curnered 
hats.’””—The Etonian. 


Jielv Books. i 


THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. BY WILLIAM 
HOWITT.* 
Tue principal original features of this book are the 
National and Burschen songs interspersed throughout, as 
well as some portion of the music to which those beautiful 





| and stirring effusions are adapted; though some of these 


songs have been already rendered familiar to us in very 
spirited translations. There is also another novelty, to 
the English reader at least, in the antiquarian interest 
attaching to those portions of the work where Dr. Corne- 
lius has given us, ‘from Hauff and other German writers, 
memorials of the ancient Burschen customs and usages. 

The Germans in general have no objection to a large 
book, let it be on almost what subject it may. The 
English, on the contrary, being a more practical people, 
are satisfied with a small one, unless the theme be one in 
which they feel nationally and individually interested ; 
such, for instance, as the Rural Life of England ; and 
even that, by-the-bye, as written by William Howitt, 
we have always considered too diffuse and spun out. This 
being the case, a half or third of the present volume would 
have been amply sufficient. A brief digest of the most 
interesting and entertaining topics therein handled, would 
have been much more to the purpose, and have suited the 
English taste, we think, much better. There is, moreover, 
a slovenly air about the work—a want of compactness and 
dovetailing of the materials. The author has laid a very 
broad foundation, but the superstructure is straggling and 
incoherent. The execution is not equal to the design. It 
fails, therefore, to give that vivid, striking, off-hand picture 
of German university life, in its general characteristics, 
that is so desirable. Had Mr. Howitt given us the 
results of his own observation and inquiry, after a suitable 
stay at Heidelberg among the students, we should have 
had, doubtless, a more racy, compact English book; for 
the style and manner both partake of the German cha- 
racter in an eminent degree. He might say, indeed, that 
the account could only be written by one thoroughly 
initiated in the arcana of Burschenschaft ; but we feel 
persuaded that, in matters of taste, an Englishman is the 
best caterer for his countrymen. 

Looking at this work in another point of view, we have 





* From the unpublished MS. of Dr. Cornelius, containing 
nearly forty of the most famous Student-songs, with the 
original Music, adapted to the piano-forte, by the Herr 
Winkelmeyer. [Illustrated with Engravings by Sergeant, 
Woods, and other eminent artists. 
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felt inclined to ask how this disclosure of the mysteries, 
and mummeries, and nonsenses of their Student-life, will 
be relished by the Germans themselves ? they being, as 
Mr. Howitt in his preface remarks, “ jealous of the laws 
and customs of their ancient Burschendom being laid 
open to the public.” How did the English stomach 
Prince Puckler Muskau’s exhibition of their social foibles 
and peccadilloes in his Zravels through this country ? 
We should imagine, unless the Germans are a much less 
sensitive people than ourselves, William Howitt by this 
publication will not experience an increase of that favour 
and good-will they appear hitherto to have manifested 
towards him. And the more sv, inasmuch as the better 
features of the German character, as exhibited in col- 
lege life, are not sufficiently brought out in this work ; 
but all the tomfooleries, the swagger and slang, the beer 
swilling and smoking, are most prominently delineated ; 
so that, judged of by this production, at least as you go 
along with it piecemeal, the Student-life of Fatherland 
would seem to the English reader little better than a 
mixture of low breeding and blackguardism, whereas it 
is happily becoming a much more rational mode of 
existence than the tales and descriptions of the roistering 
and extravagant customs here given would lead him to 
suppose ; many of these usages properly appertain to the 
Middle Ages, and some of them have been long ago, and 
others are nearly, exploded. Hence, these to us tedious 
and obsolete matters, if understood as now in vogue, are 
calculated to give a picture of German university life, 
such as the actual truth will not authorize. 

With regard to the character of the translation we have 
no means of judging, except in the songs where the 
originals are also given. Having seen some of them 
before in the admirable versions of ceftain of our ablest 
poets, and particularly the sverd song of Korner, by Pro- 
fessor Blackie, Mrs. Hemans, and others, we are not dis- 
posed to say that the performances of these writers have 
been superseded by the versions of Mr. Howitt; though 
we think his translation of some of these beautiful effu- 
sions marked by considerable vigour and fidelity. Of one 
or two passages we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Howitt has mistaken their meaning; and there are not 
wanting some instances of his turning the original into 
absolute burlesque; of the former we adduce as a specimen 
his version of two lines from the sword song :— 


* Doch an die rechte traut 
Gott sichtbarlich die braut.” 

** But on the right the bride 
Trusts God in all her pride.” 


Here we apprehend it is “God who trusts, or rather 
betroths, or marries the bride,” and not the “ bride who 
trusts God.” The word trauen signifies to perform the 
marriage ceremony.” Of the latter we give as an example 
the soldier addressing his sword, which William Howitt 
thus renders :— 
“ Wait in thy chamber narrow, 
What wouldst thou here, my marrow ?’’ &c. 


In this place, the words mein ebchen are translated my 
marrow, which we cannot help thinking is something like 
@ burlesque on the original. 

Moreover, there exist some most unaccountable blunders 
n the diction and phraseology, which (if they are not mis- 
prints,) indicate great carelessness, we will not say 
ignorance ; for surely, both Dr. Cornelius and his trans- 
lator must know better than to write such phrases as 
“ ancienne régime for “ ancien régime,” (p. 278) &e.; and 
the relative “* which,” instead of “* who” and “ whom,” as 
in page 9 of the preface, where Mr. Howitt says :—* It 








is from the bosom of this life that some of the noblest 
poets, the profoundest philosophers, and the most devoted 
patriots waicn (whom) the world ever saw, have gone 
forth.” And again, in the last sentence of the book :— 
“ Tilustrious learned men and authors, waicH (who) 
quench their thirst of knowledge,” &c.* 

Notwithstanding these defects, which are of secondary 
importance, though still such as no acknowledged mem- 
ber of the republic of letters has any right to be guilty of, 
we cannot say but that we have been much gratified hy 
the perusal of this volume. Under cover of much that is 
ridiculous and puerile in the exterior phases of Burschen 
life, there repose such joyousness and goodness of heart, 
and such frank, generous, buoyant, elasticity of spirit, 
that well retrieve its grosser extravagances; we therefore 
perfectly agree with the translator in his remark that, “ amid 
all the follies, and mad frolics, and nonsense of German 
Student-life—of which God knows there is plenty—he 
must be destitute of poetry himself who does not feel it 
here.” We admit that the whole interior of that whose 
surface is so strange and picturesque is pervaded by a 
high and beautiful sentiment, a profound-love of nature, 
and a glorious love of country ; and, moreover, that the 
depths of Burschen life are here penetrated; the never- 
comprehended chaos, as alleged by Hauff, is here tra- 
versed; and that the “ music of its most hidden halls is 
made audible and intelligible to all ears.” We must 
read the whole book to arrive at just appreciation of 
its merits: the charm lies not in its separate parts, but 
in the tout ensemble; and the translator has truly re- 
marked, that, “ taken as a whole, this volume will be 
found to contain more that is entirely new and curious, 
than any one which has issued from the press for years.” 
With the moral purpose hoped to be served by this publi- 
cation, we cannot have any fault to find; on the contrary, 
there is just reason to wish its full realization. ‘“ If the 
perusal of this volume,” says William Howitt, “ should 
have the good effect of lessening, amongst the German 
youth, the tendency to the beer, or the sword duel, and 
of inspiring our English youth with a more intellectual 
and poetical taste in their pleasures, certainly we may say, 
in the style of all good old prefaces, ‘ that it will not have 
been written in vain.” ‘ 

Dr. Cornelius, the author of the work, is a name 
hitherto unknown in this country. We are. therefore 
entirely indebted for our acquaintance with him te this 
introduction of Mr. Howitt, by whom he is described as a 
“ young and learned author, who has recently passed, by 
a splendid examination, out of this Student-life, without 
ever having fought a single duel, or very probably got 
half or even quarter seas over;” yet, in other places, he is 
represented to us as having passed through all the 
mysteries of this singular life; and hence, with the 
assistance of friends of the like experience, eminently 
qualified to depict it with that peculiar feeling aud appre- 
ciation which a German only can possess. 

But we are detaining the reader too long from the 





* While we thus freely express our opinion on certain 
alleged inaccuracies, more particularly of translation, in this 
work, we beg that it may be understood only as an opinion. 
Some of the expressions in the original of the sword song are 
equivocal; and, though Mr. Howitt may have mistaken the 
meaning in the few instances alluded to, we wish by no means 
to detract from the general merit of his translations of the 
songs, which in the main are remarkably correct and spirited. 
Our sole object, as the reader will perceive, is justice and 
fairness ; and hence the reckless abuse with which this work 
of its ingenious author has been assailed by some writers, 
must ineur our unqualified condemnation, as well as, doubt- 
less, of every advocate of candid and impartial criticism. 
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contents of the book. The first four chapters describe the 
general plan, offices, and courts, of a German university ; 
a general view of Student life; the chores or unions; and 
the Burschenschaft. We extract a passage tending to 
show that no German, however exalted in rank, can hold 
a high position in society, without making himself master 
of the knowledge thus opened to the people : 

“It is only by merit that a German can now acquire an 
honourable position in society; nay, the rich and the noble 
feel a pride in showing the world that in them these merits 
are not wanting. Here is an example of this honourabie 
sentiment :— 

‘Shall you soon depart to your estate?’ inquired a 
foreigner, of the Graf von Sch ——, one of the richest nobles 
of Germany, who studied jurisprudence in Heidelberg. 

‘No, replied the Graf, ‘ I shall first submit myself to a 
state’s examination.’ 

‘Indeed! replied the foreigner, ‘will you then really 
become a legal practitioner ?” 

* No; but I will show to the world, that without my pos- 
sessions I could have made my way by my acquirements.’ 

And to this diffusion and recognition of the claims of 
knowledge, to the scattering abroad of science amongst the 
people, what has more contributed than the foundation of our 
universities? Out of them go forth the distinguished men 
who guide the helm of the state with cireumspection ;—out 
of them the teachers of the pulpit, and the folk’s schools,—to 
diffuse light aud improvement throughout society.” 

As a fitting sequel to the above, we give another short 
passage on the equality which reigns among the German 
students, and to which law the foreigner must conform :— 

“ Nor let any one, especially the foreigner, imagine that he 
may claim distinction on account of his wealth, or his high 
birth; or that he may expect, from his university-acquaiutance, 
particular homage on that account; thereby would he cer- 
tainly expose himself to ridicule and annoyances. Nobility 
holds in Germany no longer such absurd estimation; few 
Germans seek a man's acquaintance exclusively on account 
of its possession, and those few are despised. This is a neces- 
sary consequence of the constitutional structure of our Ger- 
man states; and hence are the Germans freer than the 
English, who pride themselves so much on their political 
liberty, and yet are such slaves to the nobility. This singu- 
larity of the English often becomes very ludicrously conspi- 
cuous in constitutional Baden, to whose cities they so numer- 
ously resort; and the students of Heidelberg have often 
made themselves merry over it, especially when the English 
families in a neighbouring city have, each term, picked out 
of the address calendar of the university, a list of the students 
published each half-year, those names which had any mark 
of nobility about them, and invited those élite to their enter- 
tainments. If this is a prominent feeling throughout Ger- 
many, it is in the universities, at least in the majority of 
them, the ruling one; and to make clear what I have here 
said, I may quote the following words from Lichtenberg :— 

* An equality like that of the French people exists amongst 
the students of the universities. The poorest thinks himself 
as good as the graf, and stoops not to him, though he freely 
leaves him to enjoy any advantages that he may possess. 
Should he set up haughty pretensions, that were the very 
way effectually to insure a denial of any claim. They are 
only proud assumptions, that are intolerable to the free man; 
for the rest he is thoroughly disposed to allow to him every 
distinction that he deserves, and what these distinctions are, 
he has generally correct means of determining.’” 

We shall return to this curious work in our next Journal. 





The Charter-book of the Royal Society is the most inter- 
esting autographic treasure in this kingdom: it contains the 
signatures of all the Fellows of the Society, from its incorpo- 
ration in 1663, to the present time. Upon the same page 
with the signatures of the Queen and Prince Albert, the King 
of Prussia sighed his name a few days since. At the same 
time also, Baron von Humboldt also signed his name in the 
Charter-book. 


Warteties, 





Zoological Sale—Mr. Batty’s collection of animals was 
sold by auction a few days since, when the undermentioned 
animals fetched the prices annexed: a large red-faced mon- 
key, clever, 12. 10s.; a fine coati-mundi, 1/. 4s.; a mandril, 
or slate-faced satyr, the only one in England, 11. 17s. ; a pair 
of handsome Java hares, 1/. 9s.; a puma, 14/.; a handsome 
Senegal lioness, 9/.; a hyena, 7/.; a splendid Barbary lioness, 
24l.; a handsome Bengal tigress, 90/.; a brown bear, 6i.; 
the largest Polar bear in Europe, 37/.; a pair of Esquimaux 
sledge-dogs, 3/. 7s. ; a pair of golden pheasants, 3/. 10s.; a 
blue aud buff macaw, a clever talker, 2/, 10s. ; a horned ow], 
from North America, 3/. 10s.; a magnificent Barbary lion, 
trained for performance, 105 guineas; a lioness, similarly 
trained, ninety guineas; a handsome Senegul performing 
leopard, thirty-four guineas; two others, “ Victoria” and 
“ Albert,” fifty guineas; an ursine sloth, twelve guineas; an 
Indian buffalo, ten guineas; a sagacious male elephant, 
trained for theatrical performance, 350 guineas. The above 
was stated to be the first sale of the kind by public auction, 
in this country. 

Colonization.—The following fact shows the difficulties 
which, at an early period, beset our North American Colonies. 
One of the witnesses examined by the Land Commission 
appointed by the late Earl of Durham, deposed that upon one 
occasion, he met a settler with a wagon and three horses, in 
the midst of a trackless wilderness, returning to his home, 
after a journey of five or six days, with the proceeds of two 
or three quarters of wheut, which he had taken to the nearest 
mill to be ground. 

New Zealand Wine.—The vine has been cultivated for 
ages, by the natives, in New Zealand. The northern island 
has a rich volcanic soil, composed of tufa, or pumice-stone, 
admirably adapted for vines or hops. We gather these facts 
from a MS. account of a residence in New Zealand, in 1834. 
They remind us of the soil of Italy: and doubtless, wines 
closely resembling the famous Lacryma Christi grown near 
Vesuvius, as well as other wines of the south of Europe, might 
easily be produced in New Zealand. 

Birth of the Prince of Wales.—A few evenings since, Sir 
Robert Peel felicitously observed in Parliament: “ If this 
event has completed the domestic happiness of Her Majesty 
and of her illustrious consort, it has equally added to the 
private and domestic happiness of ulmost every family in the 
country.” 

Puff Elaborate.—A celebrated pianist advertises that the 
King of Prussia having, upon a stated occasion, “ requested” 
him to perform, His Majesty placed himself behind the chair 
of the artist, “who, thus inspired, extemporised, and hit 
most happily upon subjects which elicited from the august 
hearer his loud approbation.” Surely, such inspiration is the 
puff direct. 

Unlucky Devil.—A certain Pasealus, from playing the 
part of The Devil in a Mystery, at Meaux, had the name 
affixed to him as surname. In 1562, he delivered the town 
to the Hugonots, and the year after the Cathvulics hung him, 
partly because he had delivered up the town, partly because 
he was called Le Diable.— Victor Hugo. 

Advertisement Oddities.—One often finds droll information 
in the newspaper advertisements. Thus, Madame Tussaud 
gravely tells us, “ The Prince of Wales is added ;” “ also, 
just added, the Princess Royal in her splendid Cot, swith the 
gorgeous robes of George the Fourth,” &c. 

London.—lt is a fact, shown by the returns of the Registrar 
General, that while the mean annual mortality in England is 
one in forty-five, the mortality of the Whitechapel district is 
one in twenty-eight. A tax of threepence in the pound on 
the rental of London, it is estimated, will produce nearly 
£100,000 per annum. 

Odd Musie.—Curran and his friend B. were walking 
through the Borough one day, when a cart-load of bar-iron 
passing in the road interrupted the conversation with its me- 
tallic clatter: “That’s pretty music,” said B. “Yes,” replied 








Curran, “ ironically speaking.” 
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Education. —Dr. Cooke Taylor has suid as truly as wittily, 
that a knowledge of reading and writing is no more education 
than the possession of a knife and fork is a good dinner.— 
What to Teach, and How to Teach it. Again: “ Language is of 
use solely as a means of communicating thought. The com- 
munication of thought is a process nearly allied to Mrs. 
Glasse’s method of cooking a hare. The first and chief requi- 
site is, to get the article itself. My receipt for education is— 
first, get the thought, and then add as many ways of dressing 
it as you please.”—Ibid. 

Alhert Edward, Prince of Wales.—In the Times, we find thus 
sketched, the happy auspices under which the Prince of Wales 
has been baptized: ‘* Our First Edward ravaged Scotland and 
Wales; our Third Edward, and his son, the gallant Black 
Prince, carried desolation into France. But Scotland and 
Wales belong to this Edward, and he to Scotland and Wales; 
and France is the nearest and most honoured ally of his mo- 
ther’s crown. May it be his office to consolidate good-will 
and unity throughout the world, and may war never be heard 
of in histime! Nor is the aspect of affairs at home, and the 
temper of the national mind, less promising. Edward the 
Second had to struggle, and struggled in vain, against the 
disloyal turbulence of a feudal aristocracy ; Edward the Fourth 
had to fight his way to the throne against an adverse posses- 
sion and a disputed right; Edward the Sixth was at the 
mercy of rival oligarchical factions during the whole of his 
eventful minority. But feudalism is now extinct; the aris- 
tocracy of the 19th century is blended with the rest of our 
institutions in harmonious subjection to the supremacy of the 
law ; oligarchical government is a thing impossible with a free 
press and an independent House of Commons ; the right to the 
throne is clear and indisputable, and, if assuiled, the whole 
nation would be its defenders.” 

Refined Sugar has been used in England for four centuries; 
since we find Margaret Paston writing to her husband from 
Norwich, thus-—‘‘ I pray that ye will vouchsafe to send me 
another sugar-loaf, for my old one is done.” Pewter vessels 
of all kinds, too, were fashionable at this time, 

Servants’ Wages —Regularity in settlements with servants is 
important ; for a shrewd writer has weil observed: ‘if the 
master take no account of his servants, they will make small 
account of him, and care not what they spend, who are never 
brougbt to an audit.” 

Gems from Sir E. L, Bulwer’s “ Zanoni,” just published.— 
O sballow and mean heart of man! dost thou conceive so 
little of love as not to know that it sacrifices all—love itself— 
for the happiness of the thing it loves? Paying your debts 
is a good doctrine in money mutters; as to revenge it is not 
so moral, and certainly not so wise. Are there no errors and 
no fallacies, in the chronicles of our own day, as absurd as 
those of the alchemists of old? Our very newspapers may 
seem to our posterity as full of delusions as the books of the 
alchemists do to us ;—not but what the Press is the air we 
breathe,—and uncommonly foggy the air is too! Oh! long 
and sweet recompense of toil! Where is on earth the rapture 
like that which is known to genius, when at last it bursts 
from its hidden cavern into light and fame! There are 
always in every theatre many rivals to a new author, and a 
new performer—a party impotent while all goes well—but a 
dangerous ambush the instant some accident throws into con- 
fusion the march to success.—Antiquated superstitions are 
out of fashion ; nothing now goes down but scepticism and 
philosophy. Gather that wild flower: the Golden House is 
vanished—but the wild flower may have kin to those which 
the stranger’s hand scattered over the tyrant’s grave;—see, 
over this soil, the grave of Rome, nature strews the wild 
flowers still! Thought can meet thought, and spirit spirit, 
though oceans divide the forms. Denth itself divides not the 
wise. Thou meetest Plato when thine eyes moisten over the 
Phedo. May Homer live with all men for ever!——He who 
believes in other worlds can accustom himself to look on this 
as the naturalist on the revolutions of an ant-bill or of a leaf. 
What is the earth to Infinity—what its duration to the 
Eternal! Oh, how much greater is the soul of one man than 
the vicissitudes of the whole globe! 




















Puncl.’s Valentines.-—“ The Literary Gentleman.” 
Illustrious scribe! whose vivid genius strays 
?Mid Drury’s stews to incubate her lays, 
And in St. Giles’s slang conveys her tropes, 
Wreathing the poet’s lines with hangmen's ropes. 
You who conceive ’tis poetry to teach 
The sad bravado of a dying speech ; 
Or, when possess’d with a sublimer mood, 
Show “ Jack o’ dandies” dancing upon blood !° 
Crush bones—bruise flesh—recount each festering sore— 
Rake up the plague pit—write—and write in gore! 
Or, when inspired to humanize mankind, 
Where doth your soaring soul its subjects find 2 
Not ’mid the scenes that simple Goldsmith sought, 
And found a theme to elevate his thought ; 
But you, great scribe, more greedy of renown, 
From Hounslow’s gibbet drag a hero down. 
Imbue his mind with virtue; make him quote 
Some moral truth, before he cuts a throat. 
Then wash his hands, and—soaring o’er your craft,— 
Refresh the hero with the bloody draught : 
And, fearing less the world should miss the act, 
With noble zeal italicize the fact. 

Or would you picture woman meek and pure, 
By love and virtue tutor’d to endure, 
With cunning skill you take a felon’s trull, 
Stuff her with sentiment, and scrunch her skull! 
Oh.! would your crashing, smashing, mashing pen were mine, 
That I could « scorch your eye-balls” with my words, 

My Vatentine. 

This is one of twelve smart Valentines, forming No. 31 
of that witty and humorous melange, Punch, or the London 
Charivari:—Each Valentine bears a large engraving, most 
characteristically designed, and cut in a broad, telling style 
of the art. The designers are Kenny Meadows, Phiz, Leech, 
Crowgquill, Hemmings and Newman; so that in this sheet we 
have specimens of the finest graphic humorists of the day, 
or rather of every first-rate artist in this line, except Cruik- 
shank. “The Literary Gentleman” is represented by a 
middle-aged person, with such long hair as would have in- 
censed the Apostle Paul in no small degree: he is seated at a 
table, whereon are a gibbet, an executed criminal, ‘“ last 
dying speech,” &c.;and upon the frame of the pictures are 
inscribed “* Gallows heroism,” ‘‘ Gallus literature,” ‘“* Mur- 
der,” “ Robbery,” and “ Burglary.” The Valentine itself 
has in it a spice of Churchill’s muse; and it needs no finger 
to tell where its withering satire is pointed. 


Original Races of Europe-—(From the Ethnographic Map of 
Europe, by Dr. Kombst.) 

Teutonic blood, pure and mixed—Germany, Swe- Numbers. 

den, Denmark, Norway, Iceland, Holland, 

England, part of Scotland, and [reland...... 77,000,000 
Celtic blood, pure and mixed—Spain, France, 

Italy, Dalmatia, part of Ireland, Wales, and 

DOME -— ds cocedenpavehaubctntarscie ses G4000,000 
Sclavonic blood, pure and mixed—Russia, Po- 

land, part of European Turkey, Bohemia, Mo- 

ravia, and Transylvania,...s0...seeeeeesees 54,000,000 





Finns and Samoieds .........-+.esseeeeeee0s 3,000,000 
ARETE 0 veins ophiciccde co ccsseosecees cocece.: 9000,000 
Turks So cvecvedeseesee cecaccccccccccesce + 4000000 
Jews... SOOO tent wees eee eeeetOO® seenccese 2,000,000 

213,000,000 


Impromptu, on being asked by a Lady what the world was like. 
The world is a prison in every respect, 
Whose Walls are the Heavens in common; 
The gaoler is Sin, the Prisoners are men, 
And the fetters, dear Lady, are—Woman. 
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